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Summary 

A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  •  N  T  f , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Loans  for  college  housing  at  2^,^%  interest 
obtained  approval  of  the  Senate  last  month  when  it  passed 
a  bill  otherwise  concerned  with  loans  to  veterans  and 
extension  of  existing  FHA  programs.  The  version  voted 
by  the  House,  however,  contained  no  college  provisions. 
Hence  differences  must  be  resolved  in  a  Senate-House 
conference.  As  a  bill  previously  sanctioned  by  the  lower 
chamber  authorized  housing  loans  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  without  specifying 
the  total  amount  (set  at  $300,000,000  by  the  Senate),  it 
appears  that  some  type  of  loan  program  for  student  and 
faculty  living  quarters  will  be  included  in  the  final 
measure. 


j^chools  near  federal  properties  are  receiving 
attention  from  the  House  Education  &  Labor  Committee, 
which  last  month  turned  from  consideration  of  general 
school  aid  to  less  inflammable  issues.  During  the  past 
week  it  heard  reports  from  members  who  toured  the 
country  earlier  in  the  year  to  investigate  at  first  hand 
the  financial  predicaments  of  those  school  districts  in 
which  government  projects  have  wrought  swollen  pupil 
enrollments  and  reduced  tax  resources. 

While  a  Senate-passed  measure,  S-2317,  authorizes 
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grants  to  these  schools  for  emergency  construction  (as  well 
as  funds  for  state  surveys  of  school  building  needs), 
HR-4115,  first  of  several  proposals  taken  up  by  the  House 
committee,  provides  money  only  for  their  current  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  It  is  believed  that  the  House  bill  will  be 
revised  to  give  more  substantial  aid;  then  reported  favor¬ 
able  for  House  action. 

On  April  17  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  committee  will 
re-open  discussion  of  school  measures  which  would  grant 
funds  only  to  “needy”  states  or  only  for  teachers’  salaries. 
But  there  is  little  likelihood  of  more  than  further  haggling 
over  the  parochial  school  question  and  a  repeat  of  pre¬ 
vious  committee  performance. 

Government  aiil  for  medical  schools  has 

advanced  one  notch  in  the  House.  Already  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  bill  was  approved  last  month  by  a  sub-unit  of 
the  House  Interstate  &  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Student  travel  to  Europe  this  summer  may  be 
curtailed  by  lack  of  passage.  Last  month  the  Maritime 
Commission  refused  to  release  ships  for  student  trans¬ 
portation  (putting  the  vessels  in  readiness  would  cost 
too  much,  it  said),  and  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  Senate,  which  in  the  past  have  supported  the  charter¬ 
ing  of  ex-troopships  to  take  students  to  and  from  Europe, 
expressed  interest  in  continuing  the  project  longer. 

IJrglug  that  segregation  he  retained,  eleven 
Southern  states  have  filed  a  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
backing  up  the  stand  of  the  U.  of  Texas  in  refusing  to 
admit  a  Negro  student  to  its  law  school.  Heard  by  the  high 
court  yesterday  April  4,  the  suit,  if  decided  in  favor  of 
the  student,  will  “destroy  the  public  school  and  recreation¬ 
al  systems  of  the  South,”  the  brief  held.  Resulting  violence, 
it  prophesied,  either  would  end  use  of  such  facilities  or 
would  make  continual  police  supervision  imperative. 

Under  child  labor  provisions  of  the  newly 
effective  wage-hour  law,  children  in  rural  areas  have  as 
much  protection  as  those  in  cities.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  J.  Tobin  writes  in  the  April  Nat.  Parent-Teacher. 
While  formerly  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  could  be 
employed  on  farms  if  the  state  permitted  him  to  be  legally 
excus^  from  school,  now  he  may  work  on  no  farm  except 
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that  of  his  parents  during  school  hours,  regardless  of  state 
regulations.  The  federal  law  applies  whenever  the  crop 
production  is  for  interstate  commerce. 

I.And-fSrant  collejges  would  benefit  under  a 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
Giving  the  some  70  land-grant  institutions  $10,000,000  in 
reparations  immediately,  the  legislation  would  make  up 
for  a  Veterans  Administration  ruling  which  previously 
“penalized”  them.  The  ruling  required  land-grant  colleges 
to  deduct  from  GI  tuition  claims  any  land-grant  payments 
which  were  applied  to  the  teaching  of  veterans. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Federal  Government  and  Education:  The  Original  and  Com¬ 
plete  Study  of  Education  for  the  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force 
on  Public  Welfare,  Hollis  P.  Allen.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18,  333p.  t4. 

“Textbook  Provisions  in  the  Several  States,”  Lewie  IF.  Burnett. 
Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Jan.  1950.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madi¬ 
son  3,  IF is. 


Administration 

\  boom  yoar  for  collogo  foundings,  1949 
saw'  89  new  institutions  of  higher  learning  established 
in  the  United  States,  more  than  in  any  previous  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new'  Directory  of  Higher  Education  issued 
last  month  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  new  schools  are  professional  and  technical 
institutions;  more  than  one-half  are  junior  or  community 
colleges.  Subtracting  the  nine  schools  which  went  out  of 
existence  in  1949,  the  United  States  now  has  1,808  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  In  another  10  years,  it  will  have 
500  additional  community  colleges,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath  predicts. 

Trends  in  elementary  edueation,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  new  Office  of  Education  survey  titled  “Organi¬ 
zation  and  Supervision  of  Elementary  Education  in  100 
Cities,”*  point  toward  (1)  the  neighborhood-type  school 
for  lower  elementary  grades  (2)  one-teacher-to-a-class, 
rather  than  platoon-type  organization  (3)  general  use  of 
cumulative  records  (4)  extension  of  the  school-day, 
school-week  and  school-year. 

Nat.  School  Board  Assn,  membership  will 
be  confined  to  state  school  board  associations,  the  national 
group  decided  at  its  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  recently. 
Local  boards  will  be  affiliated  only  through  their  state 
agencies.  While  all  state  associations  will  pay  a  flat 
$100  membership  fee,  each  also  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  additional  amount,  to  be  set  according  to  total 
school  expenditure  in  the  state. 

On  c%'cry  teacher’s  desk  in  the  Beebe  junior 
high  school,  Malden.  Mass.,  is  a  handbook  for  substitutes. 
The  26  instructions  given  therein  range  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  (but  often  overlooked)  suggestion  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher  write  her  name  on  the  blackboard,  to 
information  on  where  to  locate  lesson  plans  and  how  to 
handle  various  types  of  emergencies. 


Out  front  In  rural  school  development, 

the  Central  School  Districts  of  New  York  recently 
launched  a  state-wide  study  to  determine  the  most  effective 
educational  practices  in  rural  and  semi-rural  schools. 
Findings  of  the  survey  (which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Paul  R.  Mort,  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College)  will 
appear  in  a  bulletin,  Central  Ideas,  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

Summer  schedules  for  teachers  in  Decatur, 
Ill.,  will  rotate  on  a  four-year  cycle,  according  to  Supt. 
W.  R.  McIntosh.  In  providing  a  year-round  school  pro¬ 
gram,  the  school  system  is  setting  up  a  plan  whereby 
teachers  will  spend  two  summers  teaching,  the  third  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  curriculum  revision  or  at  summer  school,  all 
with  pay;  the  fourth  on  leave  of  absence,  without  pay. 

Criteria  for  college  admission,  as  outlined 
by  a  state-wide  committee  revising  Illinois  secondary- 
school  curricula,  should  be  based  on  (1)  score  on  a 
scholastic  aptitude  test  (2)  score  on  a  test  of  critical 
reading  (3)  score  on  a  test  of  writing  skill  (4)  score  on 
a  simple  mathematical  test  (5)  evidence  that  the  student 
has  an  intellectual  interest  and  some  effective  study  habits, 
as  shown  by  his  having  taken  at  least  two  years  of  work  in 
one  field  in  high  school  in  which  his  grades  were  better 
than  average.  These,  the  committee  believes,  should  be 
used  in  place  of  specific  subject-matter  requirements. 

When  local  clubs  ask  for  programs,  the 

Bernards  Township  (N.J.)  school  system  complies  by 
presenting  school-made  slides  showing  classroom  and 
extra-curricular  activities  of  Bernards  Township  pupils. 
As  slides  are  projected,  the  speaker  reads  a  script  cover¬ 
ing  purpose  of  the  activity  shown,  objectives  of  the  school 
and  the  need  for  greater  school  support. 

A  report  on  militarism  In  education,  issued 
last  month  by  the  Nat.  Council  Against  Conscription,  has 
accused  military  leaders  of  a  “systematic  and  well-fiaanced 
effort”  to  foist  their  influence  upon  the  nation’s  schools. 
Examples  of  increasing  military  influence,  the  committee 
said,  were  (1)  military  research  being  done  in  colleges 
(2)  growth  of  ROTC  programs  (3)  recruitment  activities 
on  college  campuses  (4)  appointment  of  military  men  to 
deanships,  as  heads  of  civilian  colleges  and  to  boards  of 
trustees. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Organization  and  Supervision  of  Elementary  Education  in  100 
Cities,  staff  of  the  Div.  of  Elementary  &  Secondary  Schools,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  IF  ash.  25,  D.C.  25c. 

Practical  School  Administration,  Albert  J.  Huggett.  Garrard  Press, 
Champaign,  III.  284p.  $3.  (A  guide  for  school  administration  in 
small  towns.) 

“Magnitude  of  the  Nation’s  Educational  Task  Today  and  in  the 
Years  Ahead,”  School  Life,  Mar.  1950.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  W ash. 
25,  D.C.  (Concisely  presented  information  on  future  enrollment, 
the  need  for  additional  teachers  and  school  buildings. ) 

“An  Educational  No  Mans  Land  in  the  Empire  State,”  F.  J. 
DeLaFleur,  School  Board  Jour.,  Mar.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway, 
Milwaukee  1.  (A  discussion  of  the  need  for  the  consolidation  of 
suburban  with  city  school  districts. ) 
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Proiessional  delations 


>labin|$  room  af  Iho  fop  for  outstanding  teachers, 
the  Glencoe  (Ill.)  board  of  education  has  added  a  new 
personnel  classification:  career  status.  A  reward  for 
those  teachers  who  give  exceptional  service  and  an  in¬ 
centive  to  others,  the  career  classification  brings  the  high¬ 
est  salaries  on  the  new  schedule,  between  $332  and  $1,307 
more  annually  than  could  have  been  earned  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  scale. 

To  become  a  career  teacher,  a  faculty  member  must 
(1)  possess  a  master’s  degree  (2)  have  advanced  through 
all  steps  in  the  professional  level  (3)  have  taught  11  years, 
four  in  Glencoe  (4)  must  win  the  recommendation  of  a 
Merit  Board,  and  (5)  the  approval  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  To  remain  a  career  teacher,  his  work  and  quali¬ 
fications  must  be  reviewed  and  re-approved  by  Merit 
Board  members  each  tw'o  years. 

Newly  created,  the  Merit  Board  is  composed  of  five 
members — two  career-level  classroom  teachers  elected  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  faculty;  one  principal,  but  not 
the  principal  of  the  individual  under  consideration;  the 
chairman  of  the  education  committee  of  the  board  of 
education;  one  specialist  in  personnel  selected  by  the 
other  four  members.  This  board  investigates  the  records 
of  all  teachers  who  become  eligible  for  career  classifica¬ 
tion,  appraises  their  fitness  for  advancement;  then  upon 
not  less  than  a  four  to  one  vote  of  approval,  submits 
recommendations  to  the  school  board. 

A  Kansas  four  for  Kansas  frachrrs  is  being 
arranged  by  the  state’s  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  teach¬ 
ers’  association.  Scheduled  to  cover  2.000  miles  between 
June  12  and  24,  the  trip  is  an  elaboration  on  the  Business- 
Industry-Education  Days  which  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  country  have  sponsored  during  the  past 
two  years  to  acquaint  teachers  with  industry.  Some  300 
teachers  will  take  part,  it  is  believed.  While  each  must 
pay  $100  for  the  trip  (plus  paying  for  his  meals),  some 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  volunteering  to  share 
expenses, 

^itoppage  of  volunfarv  work  has  caught  on  as 
a  bargaining  weapon  with  teachers’  groups.  After  teachers 
of  special  subjects  in  New  York  City  met  with  success  in 
obtaining  review  of  working  hours  by  refusing  to  conduct 
after-school  activities  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  20), 
various  organizations  began  considering  the  same  tactics. 
One,  the  New  \  ork  High  School  Teachers  Assn.,  is  polling 
members  on  the  proposal  that  an  activity  strike  be  under¬ 
taken  unless  high  school  instructors  obtain  a  salary 
adjustment. 

To  prevent  ivaste  of  teaching  talent,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York  educators  studying  the  teachers  ex¬ 
aminations  given  in  New  York  City  has  recommended 
that  speech  tests  be  offered  well  in  advance  of  other  parts 
of  the  examination.  If  possible,  they  should  be  given 
before  students  have  finished  training,  the  committee 
proposed.  Thus  if  a  student’s  speech  did  not  meet  stand¬ 
ards,  he  would  have  time  to  improve  it  or  to  prepare 
for  another  field. 


Bending  without  yielding,  faculty  members 
of  the  U.  of  California  have  passed  two  resolutions 
in  a  mail  vote.  One  upholds  their  stand  against  loyalty 
oaths  (which  California  Regents  have  demanded  by 
April  30— EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  March  20),  the  other 
states  that  they  understand  and  agree  to  the  “university 
policy  against  employing  Communists.” 

Veteran  enrollment  in  teaching  courses 

shows  a  proportionate  increase  among  all  GI  enrollments, 
although  the  total  has  dropped  along  with  the  general  skid 
in  veterans’  attending  colleges.  Those  training  for  high 
school  and  elementary  teaching,  however,  also  show  an 
increase  numericallv,  (See  “Only  Type  of  Gl  Courses,  VOCA¬ 
TIONAL-INDUSTRIAL.  ) 

IB  state  retirement  plans  now  provide  allow¬ 
ances  for  all  teachers  who  have  ever  taught  within  the 
state,  even  though  they  may  be  teaching  elsewhere  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Retirement  of  the  California  Teachers  Assn. 
Called  “deferred  annuity”  in  pension  parlance,  the  plan 
is  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  grant  credit  for  out-of- 
state  service,  the  committee  believes.  At  present,  credit 
for  out-of-state  service  is  offered  as  frequently  as  de¬ 
ferred  annuity. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Courses  on  Latin  America,  Estellita  Hart,  ed.  Pan  American 
Union,  Wash.  6.  D.C.  $1.50.  (A  directory  of  courses  on  Latin 
America  offered  by  875  institutions  in  the  U.S.  in  1948-49. ) 


Teaching  3§ethods  and  Problems 


^^Tcach  writing  like  cooking.’’  Dr.  Rudolf 
Flesch,  nationally-known  “clear  writing”  advocate  and 
readability  expert,  advised  English  teachers  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
in  Chicago  last  month.  His  reason:  just  as  the  common 
cooking  skills  are  taught  before  the  French  culinary  arts, 
so  functional  composition  should  be  given  precedence  to 
the  development  of  literary  style.  If  this  were  done,  he 
pointed  out,  examples  in  composition  lessons  would  come 
from  current  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  programs, 
rather  than  from  literary  masterpieces  of  the  past. 

Banishing  the  first  grade  from  the  elementary 
system,  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  schools  have  established 
a  new  junior  primary  department  in  which  pupils  will 
spend  from  one  to  four  semesters,  depending  upon  their 
progress  in  reading.  According  to  Asst.  Supt.  H.  K.  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  new  department  will  remove  unnecessary  pressure 
on  the  child  to  achieve  before  he  is  physically  or  mentally 
capable  of  doing  so. 

By  trying  to  revise  the  Constitution,  stu¬ 
dents  in  civics  classes  would  gain  far  more  understanding 
of  American  principles  than  they  ever  could  receive 
through  memorization  of  its  contents,  Robt.  E.  Jewett,  of 
the  Dept,  of  Education  at  Ohio  State  U.,  writes  in  the 
March  issue  of  Social  Studies.  Visualizing  a  civics  course 
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based  on  reflective  study  of  the  Constitution,  he  proposes 
that  the  class  act  as  a  constitutional  convention,  called  to 
consider  “What  revisions,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the 
Constitution  that  it  may  be  a  more  effective  instrument 
for  the  realization  of  its  purposes  as  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble?”  Working  in  committees  to  rewrite  the  document, 
students  would  develop  appreciation  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions,  he  believes,  upon  examining  proposed  changes 
and  their  possible  consequences. 

Tired  of  reporting  ^'poor  study  habits^’ 

as  the  cause  of  failure,  the  staff  of  the  George  M.  Diven 
School,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  worked  together  last  year  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  prepare  their  lessons.  Described  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Wallace  J.  Howell  in  the  March  Elementary  School 
journal,  the  project  centered  around  the  school  library, 
where  all  pupils  in  grades  four  through  eight  were  as¬ 
signed  one  period  a  week.  While  teachers,  following  a 
previously  devised  plan,  presented  lessons  requiring  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  library  work,  the  school  librarian  directed 
the  teaching  of  study-skills,  coached  students  in  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  map,  chart  and  graph  reading;  use  of  indexes, 
dictionary,  references;  and  alphabetization.  Tests  on 
basic  skills,  given  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year,  showed  that  all  pupils  had  profited  by  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  slower  pupils  as  much  as  others. 

Wide  use  of  sponsored  malerials  in  science 
instruction  is  revealed  in  the  report  “How  Science  Teach¬ 
ers  Use  Business-Sponsored  Teaching  Aids,”  released  last 
month  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Industry-Business  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn.  Of  778  teach¬ 
ers,  it  was  disclosed,  93%  found  such  aids  of  benefit 
personally;  83%  found  them  valuable  to  students.  In 
addition,  almost  all  administrators  questioned  approved 
of  their  use  in  classrooms. 

The  aids  under  consideration  had  advantages  over 
others.  Distributed  by  the  NSTA  “packet  service,”  they 
had  been  screened  by  a  committee  of  science  teachers, 

found  free  of  obj'ectionable  advertising.  Some  also  had 
been  prepared  with  the  help  of  consultants  suggested  by 
the  group. 

Having  discovered  that  its  service  is  appreciated  by 
secondary  schools  and  colleges,  the  council  now  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  similar  “packet”  project  for  elementary  grades. 
It  also  is  working  on  new  studies  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  In  what  areas  is  there  a  shortage  of  business- 
sponsored  materials?  (2)  What  kind  of  industry-spon¬ 
sored  programs  yield  best  results  for  both  industry  and 
schools?  (3  What  can  be  done  by  teacher-training  agen¬ 
cies  to  improve  use  of  these  materials  in  the  classroom? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Democratic  Action  Technique'.  A  Program  for  Progress,"  Rubin 
Maloff.  Social  Education,  Mar.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  (The  author  suggests  that  social  studies  classes  not  only 
discuss  civic  problems,  but  occasionally  take  stands  on  them  and 
conduct  a  campaign  for  their  solution.) 

Learning  &  Instruction,  Nelson  Bollinger  Henry,  ei.  U.  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Part  I  of  the  49th  Yearbook 
of  the  Nat.  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  presenting  “relevant 
data  and  concepts  from  the  psychology  of  learning  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools." ) 

The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  Nelson  Bollinger  Henry, 
ed.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Part  II  of 


the  49th  Yearbook  of  the  Nat.  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
It  describes  procedures  and  special  services  that  meet  the  needs 
of  atypical  children  in  schools.) 

“United  Nations  Test  for  Junior  High  School,”  Frederick  H.  Stutz. 
Social  Education,  Mar.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
( Reprints  of  the  test  may  be  purchased  for  classroom  use.  j 

“W e  Separate  Beginners  into  Three  Progress  Levels,”  lames  E. 
Houston.  Nation’s  Schools,  Apr.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II. 
I  Report  of  the  elementary  grading  system  in  Lovell,  W yo. } 


Curricula 


Besides  a  regular  high  sehool  diploma^ 

a  new  “world  certificate”  will  be  awarded  to  qualified 
graduates  by  the  Riverdale  Country  School  in  New  York 
City.  At  Riverdale,  world  affairs  are  stressed  throughout 
the  curriculum  (see  “.4  New  Concept  of  Education,”  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  August  20,  1948),  but  the  new  diploma 
will  go  only  to  those  students  who  have  gained  exception¬ 
ally  in  international  understanding.  To  qualify,  they 
must  (1)  have  a  B  or  better  average  (2)  have  competence 
in  one  modern  language  other  than  English,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  culture  of  the  country  in  which  the  language 
is  spoken  (3)  have  written  an  accepted  essay  on  world 
affairs  (4)  have  participated  in  some  international  activ¬ 
ity,  such  as  correspondence  with  a  student  abroad. 

Nine  workshops  on  oeonomies  teaching 

have  been  announced  for  this  summer  by  the  Joint  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Economic  Education,  which  was  organized  last 
spring  under  sponsorship  of  New  York  U.  to  expand  and 
improve  the  teaching  of  economics  in  high  schools.  While 
this  is  the  third  year  for  such  workshops,  it  is  the  first 
in  which  so  many  schools  are  taking  part.  In  1948,  only 
New  York  U.  conducted  one.  Last  year  the  IL  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Michigan  State  joined  in.  This  summer  par¬ 
ticipants  also  included  Ward-Belmont  School,  Nashville; 
the  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Muhlenburg  College, 
Allentown,  Pa.;  and  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Florida. 

Open  only  to  official  representatives  of  school  systems, 
teachers’  colleges  and  professional  organizations,  the 
workshops  will  be  free  to  most  participants  who  will  be 
offered  fellowships  covering  room,  board  and  tuition  by 
the  sponsoring  institution.  (Further  information  on  dates, 
qualifications  and  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the 
council  at  25  Press  Building,  32  Washington  Place,  New 
York  3,  N.Y.) 

An  opinion  poll  on  schools  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Denver,  one  of  several  cities  in  which  there  is 
hot  argument  over  the  merits  of  the  core  type  of  curricula. 
Taken  by  an  independent  survey  organization,  the  poll 
(results  yet  to  be  announced)  covered  15  questions  about 
the  school  system.  Answered  by  a  sampling  of  residents 
in  each  neighborhood,  it  should  give  more  than  a  fac¬ 
tional  view  of  what  the  public  thinks. 

In  Minneapolis,  another  city  in  which  core  programs 
are  under  fire  (see  “It's  Always  Open  Season  on  Schools,”  EDU¬ 
CATION  SUMMARY,  March  5),  the  school  board  is  visiting 
classrooms,  getting  its  first  on-the-spot  look  at  the  courses 
causing  the  controversy. 
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AiluptiiijS  a  ^^inusical  bill  of  rl|$lilH,”  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Music  Educators’  Nat.  Conference  in  St.  Louis 
last  month  declared  that  “every  child  has  the  right  to 
musical  instruction  equal  to  that  given  in  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  offered  in  the  public  school  system.”  (For  a  report  of 
one  conference  demonstration,  see  AUDIO-VISUAL.) 

In  Illinois,  incidentally,  extension  of  music  education 
is  going  hand  in  hand  with  reorganization  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  According  to  a  recent  survey  of  106  newly  formed 
community  units,  89  offer  more  music  than  previously 
and  63  are  employing  more  music  teachers,  as  a  result 
of  district  reorganization. 

Offi^ring  romodial  iiiNfruclion*  the  S-R’s  Con¬ 
sultation  Center  of  New  York  City  announced  last  month 
that  it  was  setting  up  remedial  reading  departments  at 
three  summer  camps.  (See  "Until  School  Camps  Become  Com¬ 
monplace."  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  &  HEALTH.) 

An  exceptional  junior  college  program 

is  being  offered  by  the  Mason  City  Junior  College,  Mason 
City,  la.,  according  to  the  February  Junior  College  Jour¬ 
nal.  After  revising  its  curriculum  to  fill  community  needs, 
the  school  jumped  in  enrollment  from  117  in  1946-47 
to  271  in  1947-48;  to  458  in  1948-49;  to  975  in  1949-50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Sex  Education  at  Shaker  Heights"  Manuel  E.  Kuechle.  Nation’s 
Schools,  Apr.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (Report  of  a  sex 
education  program  which  starts  in  the  fifth  grade.) 

"E  —  MC-  —  Challenge  to  Teachers,”  New  York  State  Education. 
Mar.  1950.  152  Washington  Ave.,  Albany  6,  N.Y.  (A  group  of 
seven  articles  on  atomic  energy  education  as  presented  in  schools 
of  New  York  State. ) 

“Adapting  American  History  to  Slow  Learners"  Emma  L.  Bolzau. 
Social  Education,  Mar.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
!  Report  of  social  studies  classes  for  slow  learners  in  the  South 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. ) 


Guidance 


Summer  counseling  for  new  students  is  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  the  U.  of  Michigan.  Throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer,  it  announced  last  month,  each  undergraduate  school 
will  have  a  faculty  member  on  hand  daily  to  advise  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  enter  the  university  in  the  fall.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  expected  to  ease  September  conference  sched¬ 
ules  and  to  enable  counselors  to  spend  more  time  with 
each  incoming  student. 

Establishing  evidence  against  television. 

Ro^Ue  (N.J.)  high  school  reported  a  survey  last  month 
which  quite  conclusively  proves  that  TV  and  homework 
do  not  mix.  Among  students  who  watched  television  pro¬ 
grams  regularly  (one-third  of  the  student  body),  scholas¬ 
tic  averages  were  found  to  be  off  15%.  The  more  hours 
a  student  spent  per  week  in  front  of  a  television  screen, 
the  farther  his  grades  dropped.  Consequently  freshmen, 
who  watched  television  an  average  of  31  hours  per  week, 
were  making  considerably  lower  grades  than  seniors,  who 
managed  to  hold  their  video  viewing  to  17  hours  weekly. 

The  report  has  inspired  other  school  systems  to  start 


similar  surveys.  Burdick  junior  high  school,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  started  such  a  project  before  results  of  the  Roselle 
survey  were  made  public  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  March 
20),  while  the  United  Parents  Assn,  in  New  York  City  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  one  shortly  afterward. 

Leave  tberapy  to  therapists.  Dr.  Peter  B. 
Neubauer,  chief  psychiatrist  of  the  Brooklyn  division  of 
the  Council  Child  Development  Center  in  New  York  City, 
recently  cautioned  teachers.  More  and  more  teachers, 
he  said,  are  inclined  to  work  at  uncovering  parents’  per¬ 
sonal  problems,  instead  of  concentrating  directly  on  how 
they  can  help  parents  deal  more  effectively  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Rather  than  trying  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  a 
family,  teachers,  he  said,  should  ask  themselves,  “What 
is  right  about  it?” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Middletown  Freshman-Senior  Interest  Inventory,”  M.  Virginia 
Mason.  Delaware  School  Jour.,  Mar.  1950.  112  Academy  St., 
Newark,  Del.  (Report  of  a  survey  made  in  eight  Delaware  high 
schools  to  determine  how  students’  interests  change  from  the  time 
they  are  freshmen  to  the  time  they  are  seniors, ) 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Psychological  Testing,  Frank  S.  Freeman. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  257  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  518p.  $3.50.  (Explana¬ 
tion  of  psychological  testing,  including  personality  inventories.) 


Religion 


By  studying  BUile>reading  laws,  pupils  in  the 
English  class  of  Leone  Amott  Rose,  in  North  Caldwell, 
N.J.,  recently  gained  an  understanding  of  how  state  laws 
on  the  same  subject  vary,  as  well  as  a  view  of  the  many- 
different  interpretations  of  the  American  principle  “sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state.” 

After  writing  each  state  department  of  education  for 
the  state’s  official  stand  on  Bible-reading,  the  pupils  (who 

live  in  a  state  which  makes  the  reading  of  five  verses  jfrom 
the  Old  Testment  each  day  mandatory)  found  that  legal 
requirements  ranged  from  that  of  Arizona,  where  a  teach¬ 
er’s  license  may  be  revoked  if  she  so  much  as  reads  one 
verse,  to  that  of  Delaware,  where  a  teacher  may  be  fined 
$25  if  she  doesn’t  read  from  the  Bible  each  day. 

In  honoring  IJtah  writers  during  its  centennial 
celebration  last  month,  the  U.  of  Utah  published  a  special 
edition  of  its  literary  magazine  Pen.  But  instead  of  the 
customary  student  articles,  the  centennial  issue  contained 
reprinted  works  of  authors  who  either  were  graduates  of 
the  university  or  had  written  about  the  Utah  scene.  Next 
day  the  Mormon  Deseret  News  called  the  collection  a 
“scatological  gleaning,  flouting  the  faith  and  smearing  the 
church,”  and  demanded  expulsion  of  the  student  editors 
who  had  had  a  hand  in  selecting  the  material.  Of  the 
writers  honored,  five  were  considered  “anti-Mormon”  by 
church  officials. 

Knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  essential  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literature.  Dr.  Roger  P.  McCutcheon,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Tulane  U.,  told  a  meeting  of  Texas 
college  English  teachers  last  month.  More  and  more  high 
school  graduates,  he  said,  reach  college  with  such  litBe 
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familiarity  with  the  Bible  that  a  Biblical  reference  in 
literature  throws  them  for  a  complete  loss. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Can  Education  Be  Christian?"  Kenneth  Irving  Broicn.  School  & 
Society,  Mar.  18,  1950.  15  .Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  25.  (A  discus¬ 
sion  of  conflicting  view  points  that  must  be  resolved  if  education 
is  to  be  Christian. ) 

Student  Activities 

The  only  student  with  suc‘h  a  position. 

Ivan  Grotenhuis.  a  senior  and  president  of  the  student 
council  of  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  high  school,  serves  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Accorded  full  voting  privileges,  the  school  representative 
gives  students  a  feeling  that  they  play  an  important  part 
in  community  affairs,  the  chamber  secretary  explains. 

Thinkors.**  a  group  of  50  students  at 
East  senior  high  school,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  has  assumed 
the  job  of  spreading  LNESCO  ideas  and  ideals  throughout 
the  school.  Formed  in  September  under  Faculty  Adviser 
W.  B.  Leoni,  the  club  already  has  written  two  booklets 
which,  published  by  Brown  L.,  have  been  distributed  to 
the  student  body.  One  is  titled  “The  UNESCO  Cultural 
Review”;  the  other,  “The  UNEiSCO  House  in  Paris.” 
Still  another  is  in  preparation.  It  is  “We  UNEiSCO  Think¬ 
ers,”  which  will  describe  the  organization  for  schools 
elsewhere  that  may  be  interested. 

To  enc>oura|$e  civic  pride,  thereby  reducing  park 
vandalism.  Asst.  Principal  Sylvester  J.  Siudzinski,  of  Eu¬ 
gene  Field  elementary  school,  Milwaukee,  suggests  that 
other  schools  develop  a  project  similar  to  one  Eugene 
Field  eighth-graders  conducted  last  spring.  After  visits 
to  city  parks,  he  reports  in  the  March  Elementary  School 
Journal,  the  students  wrote  a  booklet,  distributed  it  to  all 
Milwaukee  elementary  schools.  Titled  “Vacation  Wonder¬ 
land,”  it  described  the  location  and  outstanding  features 
of  each  park,  and  tucked  into  a  pocket  on  the  inside  front 
cover,  w'ere  a  map  of  the  county  park  system  and  transit 
guide.  Then  the  students  went  further,  suggested  that  each 
elementary  school  “adopt”  the  nearest  park,  as  a  personal 
interest  in  the  property  would  encourage  pupils  to  have 
more  regard  for  its  equipment. 

.Schooling  lots  in  ihc  ways  of  traffic,  the 

Mansfield  (Ohio)  Police  Recreation  Club  and  City  Recre¬ 
ation  Dept,  annually  sponsor  a  two-week  summer  safety 
course  for  children  who  will  enter  kindergarten  in  the 
fall.  Described  in  the  March  issue  of  Recreation,  the 
training  is  given  in  a  city  park  where  an  area  marked  off 
as  “Safety  Town”  provides  a  child-sized  intersection,  com¬ 
plete  with  traflGc  lights.  During  safety  practice  periods, 
children  take  turns  being  pedestrians,  while  others  simu¬ 
late  automobile  traffic  on  police  club-owned  tricycles. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Youth  Is  Served  by  Public  Libraries,"  Nora  E.  Buest.  School  Life, 
Mar.  1950.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  ITash.  25,  D  C.  (A  report  of 
youth  activities  conducted  by  libraries. ) 

"Student  Activities  in  a  Community  College,"  Wm.  Ransom  Wood. 
Junior  College  Jour.,  Mar.  1950.  1201  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
(Report  of  activities  at  Evanston  Township  Community  College.) 


AudiO"V  isual 

Tsc  of  TV  for  music  instruction  was  demon¬ 
strated  last  month  in  St.  Louis  at  the  Music  Educators’ 
Nat.  Conference.  With  a  class  of  four,  a  simplified  flute 
and  a  blown-up  flute  score,  Richard  Berg,  supervisor  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  Baltimore  public  schools,  gave 
a  televised  beginning  flute  lesson  to  St.  Louis  elementary 
school  pupils.  Berg,  who  recently  completed  a  five-week 
televised  flute  course  in  Baltimore,  explained  to  music  di¬ 
rectors  that  instruction  on  a  simple  instrument  by  tele¬ 
vision  can  be  valuable  in  detecting  talent  at  an  early  age 
and  in  starting  classes  which  later  may  be  continued  by 
classroom  teachers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Science  Via  Television,  Lynn  Polle.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Haiti- 
more  18.  209p.  $2.  (Special  techniques  used  in  producing  the 
Johns  Hopkins  "Science  Review,"  a  series  of  televised  programs 
designed  to  give  scientific  information  to  the  layman.) 


Physical  Education  and  itcalth 

Tutil  school  camps  become  commouplacc. 

day-camping  at  the  regular  schoolhouse  may  be  the  next 
best  thing,  according  to  C.  E.  Potter,  assistant  principal 
of  the  Normandy  high  school  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 
Such  programs,  he  believes,  could  be  provided  by  many 
districts — particularly  if  they  were  blessed  with  an  active 
parent  organization. 

In  reporting  the  day  camp  sponsored  by  the  Normandy 
Consolidated  School  District  last  summer  (another  is 
slated  for  this  year),  he  reveals  that  the  PTA  Council 
originated  the  plan,  secured  school  board  sanction  for 
use  of  a  building  and  obtained  revenue  for  the  camp’s 
operation  by  fund-raising  projects  and  by  charging  a  fee 
of  S2.50  per  week  for  each  camper.  Conducted  for  six 
weeks,  a  total  of  1,576  children  attended  for  approximate¬ 
ly  two  weeks  each.  All  children  in  the  district  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  14  were  eligible  to  take  part  (including 
parochial  school  pupils) — and  36.4%  of  them  did. 

Besides  providing  vacation-time  activities  for  children, 
the  day-camp  contributed  substantially  to  school-commun¬ 
ity  relations,  Mr.  Potter  points  out.  Climax  of  each  two- 
week  period :  a  family  night  picnic  when  parents  saw  their 
children’s  accomplishments  in  sports  and  crafts,  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  the  school  program  with  one  another. 

At  a  conference  of  the  New  York  section  of  the  Amer. 
Camping  Assn,  last  month,  incidentally.  Dr.  Roma  Cans, 
of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College,  declared  that  summer 
should  he  play  time,  that  educators  and  camp  directors 
should  be  prevented,  by  law  if  necessary,  from  foisting 
remedial  study  upon  children  during  summer  months. 

Xot  moro  donfal  work,  but  hotter  diet 

is  needed  to  improve  the  dental  health  of  the  nation.  Dr. 
Michael  J.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Amer.  Foundation  for 
Dental  Science,  insisted  last  month.  If  all  dentists  in  the 
nation  were  mobilized  to  fill  children’s  cavities  for  a  solid 
year,  there  would  be  more  cavities  at  the  year’s  end  than 
at  its  beginning,  he  stormed.  Dentists,  he  said,  just  can’t 
keep  up  with  ffie  rate  of  decay. 
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In  New  Hampshire,  the  State  Dental  Society  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  candy  and  car¬ 
bonated  drinks  in  schools,  reported  that  it  was  starting  a 
survey  to  discover  the  exact  amount  of  sweets  consumed 
by  children. 

■lowing  to  w'ishos  of  little  girls,  the  Robt.  E. 
Lee  elementary  school  in  Denton,  Tex.,  has  set  up  a  new 
type  of  playground  equipment:  four  playhouses  and  five 
small  octagon-shaped  shelters,  each  with  a  tea  table  be¬ 
neath.  Six-  to  eight-year-old  girls,  the  teachers  decided, 
should  be  permitted  to  nourish  their  bent  for  playing 
“house,”  not  compelled  to  take  part  in  active  group  games 
unless  they  felt  inclined. 

Advice  to  heed  pupils^  appearance  was 

given  to  teachers  last  month  by  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Amer.  Medical  Assn,  and  the  NEA.  After  a  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  group  issued  “Health  Conditions 
Affecting  the  Personality  of  School  Youth.”  a  report 
enumerating  and  identifying  important  physical  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  mar  personality,  and  making  general 
suggestions  as  to  the  direction  remedial  and  corrective 
measures  should  take. 

V  ocational-InduHtrial 


Only  one  type  of  GI  courses  offered  by  schools 
below  college  level  is  attracting  a  continually  increasing 
proportion  of  veterans.  It  consists  of  craft,  trade  and 
industrial  training,  the  Veterans  Administration  reports. 
Last  November  1,  enrollment  in  these  courses  accounted 
for  35%  of  all  veterans  taking  below-college  level  work 
on  the  GI  Bill.  Previously,  enrollment  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  had  been  high. 

Veteran  enrollment  in  below-college  courses,  inciden¬ 
tally,  now  exceeds  that  in  colleges.  Eor  while  enrollment  in 
colleges  slipped  from  1,150,000  in  1947  to  735,000  in 
1949,  enrollment  in  under-college  work  rose  from  850.000 
to  1,101,000. 

The  Virgin  Islands  will  share  in  federal  aid 
granted  for  vocational  education  as  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  last  month. 

As  a  service  to  a  farming  community,  the 

Euture  Earmers  of  America  chapter  at  the  Climax  (Minn.  I 
high  school  issues  a  monthly  paper  on  agriculture  and 
distributes  it  free  to  300  farm  families  in  the  area.  EEA 
members  cull  current  farm  magazines  and  reports  for 
information,  come  out  with  stories  on  price  and  crop  out¬ 
look,  new  developments  in  agriculture,  proposed  solutions 
to  farm  problems.  Other  news  items  keep  the  families  in 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  EEA  and  high  school  agri¬ 
cultural  department.  Mimeographed,  the  paper  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  want  ad  section. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

1950  Directory  of  Vocational  Counseling  Services.  Ethical  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee,  Nat.  Vocational  Guidance  Assn.,  Box  64,  Wash¬ 
ington  U.,  St.  Louis  5.  98p.  $1.  ( A  listing  of  approved  counseling 
agencies. ) 


ParenUTeacher 


A  variation  in  reporting  to  parents  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  staff  members  of  the  laboratory  school  of  the 
U.  of  Utah  in  the  March  Utah  Educational  Review.  Once 
a  year,  they  reveal,  all  seventh-,  eighth-  and  ninth-grade 
pupils  appraise  their  own  schoolwork,  send  parents  their 
evaluations.  With  each  goes  a  letter  from  the  principal 
explaining  that  the  purposes  of  such  self-ratings  are  (1) 
to  cause  students  to  think  seriously  and  concretely  about 
what  they  are  gaining  from  school  (2)  to  give  teachers 
a  picture  of  the  students’  reactions  to  the  school  program 
(3)  to  shift  emphasis  from  grades  to  individual  progress 
and  attitudes  of  each  student.  Soon  afterward,  parents 
are  invited  to  bring  the  report  to  a  conference  with  the 
homeroom  teacher. 

By  setting  themselves  above  parents,  edu¬ 
cators  aid  in  disrupting  family  life,  a  speaker  at  the  Nat. 
Catholic  Conference  on  Eamily  Life  stated  in  Detroit  last 
month.  “Too  often,”  Bishop  Bartholme,  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  diocese,  said,  “educators  have  impressed  parents 
with  their  inability  to  educate,  with  the  result  that  parents 
are  only  too  willing  to  transfer  the  great  duty  and  pre¬ 
rogative  of  educator  to  the  state  and  the  church.” 

To  gain  insight  into  modern  odueation. 

a  group  of  mothers  at  John  R.  Rogers  elementary  school. 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  recently  joined  a  special  social  studies 
class,  meeting  one  hour  a  day  for  three  weeks  under  the 
direction  of  Principal  Gordon  Gardner.  Presenting  a 
study-unit  on  India,  Mr.  Gardner  used  the  same  teaching 
methods  that  would  have  been  used  had  the  class  been 
composed  of  elementary  school  pupils.  At  the  close  of 
each  class  session,  however,  time  was  spent  in  discussing 
educational  terms  and  in  contrasting  modern  classroom 
procedure  with  that  in  fashion  when  the  mothers  attended 
elementary  school. 

AdiUt  Education 


Expanding  inforest  in  adult  oduoation  is 

noted  by  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  (Gallup 
poll)  which  last  month  reported  one  of  its  periodic  sur¬ 
veys  on  the  number  of  adults  who  have  taken,  are  taking, 
or  would  like  to  take  adult  education  courses.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20%  of  adults  were  found  either  to  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  at  some  time  in  the  past,  or  currently  to  be  enrolled 
in  adult  classes;  another  29%  would  be  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  if  classrooms  were  conveniently  located  and  if  class 
hours  and  subjects  offered  were  suitable.  Predictions  of 
educators  that  adult  education  will  reach  75,000,000 
people  in  10  years  may  not  be  far  wrong,  the  institute 
concluded. 

As  a  gesture  of  world  friendliness,  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  but  gracious  project  of  the  small  farming 
community  of  Bertha,  Minn.,  received  national  publicity 
last  month.  Townsfolks  entertained  43  U.  of  Minnesota 
foreign  students  over  a  week  end  featuring  civic,  social 
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and  church  functions,  found  that  they  also  attracted  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  photographers  and  television  cameramen. 

Building  and  Equipment 


Slide  films  of  sehoolhonse  plana  exhibited  at 
the  AASA  convention  soon  will  be  available  from  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Ready  for  distribution  next 
month  (price  to  be  announced  later),  the  slides  will  show 
models,  photographs  and  drawings  of  some  of  the  100 
buildings  chosen  as  “Schools  of  Tomorrow”  by  a  panel 
of  architects  and  schoolmen. 

In  Stamford,  Conn.,  the  Citizens  School  League,  inci¬ 
dentally,  recently  borrowed  the  idea  of  a  school  building 
show  to  stir  public  interest  in  improving  school  facilities. 
After  a  contest  in  which  citizens  were  invited  to  submit 
50-word  statements  on  what  they  would  like  to  see  in  the 
way  of  new  school  buildings,  the  group  presented  a  model 
of  a  modern  school  building,  alongside  that  of  a  school 
built  in  1900,  at  the  town’s  Exhibition  of  Progress.  Back¬ 
drops  for  the  display  consisted  of  charts  showing  the 
need  for  school  construction. 

Instead  of  one  high  sehool  hiiilding,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.,  is  planning  a  cluster  of  one-story  structures, 
each  housing  a  separate  high  school  department.  One 
building  wiU  house  an  auditorium,  another  music  rooms, 
others  fine  arts,  sciences,  physical  education,  industrial 
arts,  library.  All  will  be  connected  by  covered  passage¬ 
ways.  Although  the  separate  buildings  will  cut  down  on 
noise  and  confusion  and  are  no  more  costly  than  one- 
building  schools,  their  best  feature  is  that  each  may  be 
put  into  use  as  soon  as  completed  and  that  others  may  be 
added  as  money  is  available,  according  to  the  designers. 
Englehardt.  Englehardt  &  Leggett  of  New’  York  City.  The 
trend  in  schoolhouse  planning,  the  firm  adds,  points 
toward  separate  units,  rather  than  one  large  building. 

One  school  board  has  announced  plans  for  a  campus- 
type  elementary  school.  To  be  built  in  Stony  Brook.  L.L. 
if  a  bond  proposal  passes,  the  school  would  consist  of 
five  separate  buildings  of  colonial  design,  connected  by 
enclosed  colonnades.  The  plan  was  submitted  by  Shirley 
&  deShaw’,  architectural  firm  of  New  York  City. 

In  surveying  sehool  building  needs«  schools 
in  Illinois  are  using  a  step-by-step  chart  prepared  by 
Merle  R.  Sumption,  director  of  field  services  at  the  U. 
of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Research  &  Service.  Procedures 
listed  are  those  developed  in  the  past  year  by  seven  Illi¬ 
nois  towns  in  which  community  committees  have  collected 
data  for  building  programs. 

Miscellany 


Another  excuse  for  gum  chewing  soon  may 
be  heard  in  classrooms.  Last  month,  a  gum  manufacturer 
in  Philadelphia  announced  an  ammoniated  bubble  gum 
which,  with  or  without  popping,  is  designed  to  discourage 
decay-causing .  germs. 


New  Classroom  Material 

A  Record  Album  on  UN  Activities  ...  is  being 
prepared  for  school  use  next  fall.  The  recordings 
will  start  with  the  San  Francisco  conference  where 
the  UN  charter  was  adopted,  then  shift  to  subsequent 
UN  projects.  Voices  heard  will  be  those  of  UN  dele¬ 
gates.  For  information  on  price,  probable  date  of 
release,  write  the  Education  Section,  Dept,  of  Public 
Information,  United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.Y, 

Opportunities  in  the  Navy  ...  are  described  in  a 
new  kit  of  materials  to  be  distributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Information  on  67  different  tyi^  of  Navy  careers  is 
included.  All  information  is  directed  at  high  school  ' 
graduates. 

For  Statistical  Information  on  Economic  Conditions 
.  .  .  the  Nat.  Industrial  Conference  Board  recom¬ 
mends  use  of  its  Economic  Almanac  for  1950.  Al¬ 
though  compiled  for  business,  it  is  a  book,  the  board 
states,  “that  every  social  science  teacher  should  have 
at  his  elbow.”  Although  others  must  pay  f4  for  a 
copy,  high  school  teachers  may  buy  one  for  12.50. 
.\ddress:  Nat.  Industrial  Conference  Bd.,  247  Park 
.\ve..  New  York  17. 

The  ”Story  of  the  American  Flag”  ...  is  told  in  a 
series  of  three  filmstrips  recently  released  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago.  One  includes  demonstrations  on  how  the 
flag  should  be  honored  and  displayed. 

Pictures  for  Geography  ...  or  other  social  studies 
bulletin  boards,  may  be  obtained  at  very  low  cost 
from  the  Nat.  Geographic  Society,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  These  are  reprints  of  color  pages  of  the  Nat. 
Geographic  Magazine,  concern  the  people,  scenery, 
industries,  wildlife  of  other  lands.  Teachers  may 
write  for  folder  containing  descriptions  of  the  pic-  j 
tures  available,  may  order  48  color  sheets  for  30c,  or 
96  for  50c. 

’’Machine  Sewing”  ...  is  a  new  filmstrip  which  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  for  classroom  showing 
from  local  Singer  Sewing  Centers. 

For  Study  of  American  Indians  .  . .  the  U.S.  Indian  ; 
Service  has  announced  a  new  free  booklet,  titled  | 
“Answers  to  Your  Questions  on  American  Indians.” 
Prepared  for  high  school  students,  it  covers  Indian 
life,  culture,  health  and  economic  status.  Address 
of  the  service:  Washington  25.  D.C. 

British  Information  Films  .  .  .  produced  by  the 
British  government,  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  U.S. 
partly  through  channels  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  it  was  announced  last  month.  British 
films  now  being  released  by  EBF:  The  History  of 
Writing,  The  Story  of  Printing,  Steps  in  the  Ballet. 

Appraisals  of  Recordings  for  School  Use  .  .  .  are 
presented  in  a  new  mimeographed  catalog  published 
by  the  Association  for  Education  by  Radio,  228  N.  La  | 
Salle  St.,  Chicago.  Cost:  $1. 

A  Film  on  Lubricating  Oil  .  .  .  sponsored  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  has  just  been  announced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Dept,  of  Interior.  Prints  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Graphic 
Services  Section,  4800  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  or 
from  other  Bureau  of  Mines  film  libraries. 

’’America  in  Fiction”  . .  .  compiled  by  Otis  W.  Coan  j 
and  Richard  G.  Lillard,  suggests  what  novel  to  read 
if  a  particular  phase  of  American  life  is  being  in¬ 
vestigated.  It  is  published  by  the  Stanford  U.  Press. 
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